ELIZABETHAN  AND JACOBEAN
From London by the king was I pressed forth;
My father, being the Earl of Warwick's man,
Came on die part of York, pressed by his master;
At last the series of eight plays ends with Richmond's mighty
speech, promising to unite the White Rose and the Red:
Smile Heaven upon this fair conjunction
That long have frown'd upon their enmity!
What traitor hears me, and says not 'Amen'?
England hath long been mad, and scarr'd herself;
The brother blindly shed the brother's blood,
The father rashly slaughtered his own son
The son, compelPd, been butcher to the sire:
All this divided York and Lancaster,
Divided in their dire division,
O, now, let Richmond and Elizabeth,
The true succeeders of each royal house,
By God's fair ordinance conjoin together!
And let their heirs (God, if thy will be so)
Enrich the time to come with smooth-fac'd peace
With smiling plenty and fair prosperous days!
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord,
That would reduce these bloody days again.
And make poor England weep in streams of blood!
Let them not live to taste this land's increase
That would with treason wound this fair land's peace!
Now civil wounds are stopp'd, peace lives again;
That she may long live here, God say Amen!
The spectators in an Elizabethan theatre almost surrounded
the stage; they were brought into the very play, and a deep
'Amen' must have risen from them all.
Is it conceivable that the man who wrote this was all the
time hoping that the descendants of 'the true succeeders of
each royal house' would be disinherited in favour of Essex, who
was not of 'this house' at all, who had no dynastic or other
claim whatsoever? Mr* Dover Wilson writes, 'Essex ... was
her [Elizabeth's] cousin ... All he had to do was to secure
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